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arise, a Prime Minister has nothing to do but deliver himself
into the hands of experts who will decide for him; but much
more often he finds himself called upon to decide between
rival experts advocating contradictory propositions on equal
authority "* The consequence of the friction which had
developed between Haldane and McKenna was momentous:
the Prime Minister transferred the latter to the Home
Office, and made Winston Churchill First Lord of the
Admiralty* For the change (for better or worse, who can
tell?) Lloyd George was at least partly responsible. He
and Churchill were as mutually sympathetic as he arid
McKenna were antipathetic. In August, when the inter-
national crisis was at its height, he visited Asquith at
Archerfield, and urged him to make Churchill First Lord*
McKenna had strongly opposed die proposal to send an ex-
peditionary force to France; and as Asquith believed that the
War Office had been right in recommending such a course,
and saw moreover that no war could ever be won with m
Admiralty and a War Office disagreeing on the fundamentals
of strategy, he reluctantly agreed to make the change.
The episode of the Mansion House speech draws aside
a curtain, and reveals to us a Lloyd George whose existence
at that time, but for it, we might never have guessed at*
For so engrossed was he in his Insurance Act, and in
problems of domestic policy generally, and so exclusively
were his speeches of the period occupied with them, that
one might easily suppose that he took not the slightest
interest in foreign affairs* This speech, however, could
not have been made by a man uninterested in the great
drama of Germany's bid for world power, Quite obviously,
Lloyd George was following every move in the game; and
the diplomatic situation which arose in the summer of 1914
not possibly have come as a surprise to him* The
House speech is also clearly incompatible with